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THE lament of niobe, 


Mv |{f e returned. Soft shone the summer sky. 

i veet sang the bird upon the summer bough, 
And with a seen, of hill-side dittany 
' The wind blew on my brow. 

A while, as one who in the dawning light 
ties betwixt sleep and waking, so lay ; 

Then came the thought that was the last at nigh 


My children ; and I looked around to see 
If they were near, and looking I descried 
Their bodies scattered pale upon the lea 
Where they had fallen and died. 


Then I remembered all, and rose, and fled, 
Fled, never heeding whither, — on, right on, 
Away from that grim meadow of the dead, 
Those bodies stark and wan. 


Wildly I ran beneath yon forest old, 

Wildly by jutty root and clinging briar, 

Now in the bracken where the snakes lay cold, 
Now in dark pool and mire ; 

Then up this mount the scourges of my sin 
Lashed me and drove me, till at length I fell, 
Bleeding and faint, in this lone place, wherein 
Age after age I dwell. 


And now the rain may drift against my eyes, 
The sleety gust swirl round about my form, — 
I feel them not, though the scared eagle cries, 

A lost thing in the storm. 


Foi I am stone ; — yet, by the heavenly will, 
My soul endures within this rocky grain, 
btil conscious of its love, its guilt, and still 
bhot through and through with pain. 




lvu, cuiu my tea 

So^V e l Ward with a lame ntable flow, 
a \\ o listens in the stillness hears 
i he story of my woe. 


Our Naval Cadets, 


By E. p. A r 


nold-T orster. 


In the June number of the Parent r’ /?* • , 

an article by Captain Rowley WynvarH pT appcarC(1 

Cadets.” It was very interesting, and will “ ° Ur 

information to many a reader. afford much useful 

My only complaint respecting it is that it* fo • , 
the uninitiated to suppose that the only cadets 
English parents can have any concern arc thn Wh ° m 

and Sandhurst, who are being educated for th " C ^ U ° olwich 
of the Army. And the 

number of persons England is comparatively small wh ca fee 
even the existence of the cadets of the Royal Navy. Indeed 
except in the neighbourhood of the naval ports it is Am 
remarkable how little people in England interest themselves as 
a rule, in the interior economy of our first line of defence 
Perhaps, indeed, this may be regarded as a compliment to the 
senior service, which is assumed to exist as a matter of course ; 
but it is certain that large numbers of persons who follow with 
Keen interest the early fortunes of officers of the Army, have 
no idea whatever how the Navy is provided with officers, and 
seem to consider that they are to be found ready made when 

wanted. 

I have known people quite mi courant in military matters 
u h°> on becoming aware of the existence of naval cadets, 
Presumed that, by way of starting from the beginning, they 
commenced life as cabin boys. 

Ladies who hold pronounced views as to the comparative 
merits of the militia and the line, will often hopelessly confound 
Royal Navy and the Mercantile Marine; and many an 
- n glish man, on coming across a training ship for boys for the 
ee t> such as the Boscawen at Portland, has supposed that 
* lese boys were the officers cf the future. 
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o surprise at the existence of this state of things 
I express no su ^ it j s very much a case of “ out J- 

for of course witn ^ { think it possible that some readers 

sight out of mind , ^ ^ know a little about a career which 

of this mag^ne ^ thfi ex j st ence of which they may not 

fully have rwhsed. ^ for the benefit of those who know 
This being ' ’ Q f those who do not, it may be as 

all about the subje^, b^ ^ admission to H.M.S. Britannia 

(which° isThe only training ship for officers) is from thirteen 

t0 The wvaToffictls thus, like the Blue-jacket, caught young, 
, " doubt this is the only hope of acclimatising a sailor 
m the Glorious and honourable, but (it must be admitted) hard 
ind somewhat uncomfortable life which awaits him. 

It has been sometimes suggested — more, perhaps, for the 
mere sake of change than anything else — that this time- 
honoured method should be abolished, and that young 
gentlemen of seventeen or eighteen, who had tasted of the 
luxuries and freedom of University life, should be entered 
for the Navy in the same way as for the sister service. 


straight from rooms at College who suddenly found himself 
confronted with the necessarily public life on board a ship, 
and called upon to confine his impedimenta to such articles 
as could be stowed in a regulation chest, standing amid dozens 
of similar chests, while dozens of hammocks swung overhead. 
Truly, there is no hardship in these conditions, but 1 repeat 
that the full-fledged Oxford or Cambridge “ man ” could 
hardly be expected to accept them with philosophy. 

The naval officer, then, is caught young, and if he 15 
successful in passing the entrance examination, held twice a 
year in London and at Portsmouth, he is at once admitted to 


the Britannia as a naval cadet. 

But it must not be supposed that any boy — or his parent 
for him can suddenly decide that he will enter the N a 'L 
and, without more ado, present himself for examination. 

In the Navy, for better or worse, the ancient custom 
selection still prevails, and it is in the first place necessa ^ 
obtain a nomination giving permission to compete, al 
Jmination is not always easy to procure. 
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A certain number of candidates aro 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and some b by the 
captains, under conditions which it is X ag officers and 
here, since they may be found at m " ecessar y to relate 
List,” published quarterly. ‘ ngtl in the “Navy 

The examination is undoubtedly of a h; u 
higher, especially in mathematical subiert, \u S A standard - 
required of boys of thirteen years of Le ’ ^ ^ genera,1 y 

The papers set in the examinations of June and No 
ber respectively, are published about a m il ' N ° vem ' 
Civil Service Commission, and can be ‘ procured f^" ^ ^ 
through any bookseller; so that it is an easy matt" 7’™ 
parent or teacher to ascertain \ dtter ^° r 

knowledge demanded. ** ^ natUre of the 

There are, of course, many teachers who, after seeing a 
few specimens of these papers, will know well enough how to 
impart no matter amid what surroundings, the instruct^ 
required; just as there are many boys who will be capable, 
at any school, of mastering the necessary subjects 

But as a general rule it will probably be found advisable to 
send a boy for a time to one of those schools, of which several 
are to be found in the South of England, where the naval 
examination is specially prepared for, and where teachers 
are to be found who can show a boy not only how to arrive 
at correct mathematical results, but to reach them by the 
particular methods approved by those who will subsequently 
have to be pleased. 

By this I do not at all mean to advocate the practice 
commonly known as “cramming” — that is, letting a boy take 
his chance for thirteen years and then sending him to a 
specialist, who in six, or it may be in three months, is 
expected to plant in no very well-cultivated soil enough of 
the “tricks of the trade” to enable the candidate to scrape 

through. 

Such a plan is not only obviously mischievous, but must 
allow itself to be painfully “found out" during the seaiching 
two years of probation on board the training ship. 

While it is a truism that in every walk of educational life 
a care ful grounding is desirable, it is more than e\ci nece.v>ai\ 
hi the case of boys who are destined so eaily to depait 10m 
die regular grooves and apply themselves to special subjects. 


v ; n o- to imperious necessity, is abandoned 
Although Latin, . required for the entrance exai 


OT “ ra,C,h r^C- m 0 :ara„a b style as is cobble ^ 
accuracy of Latin 0 

,he D h ,awit” e s not only 1 of value for the purposes of the entrance 

instruction^^ drawing can be imparted while the boy is at 
ho me and, thanks to the ex.stence of schools of art, and the 
abundance of good teachers, without partaking of the grim 
nature of a school task. 

An English sailor was always a Jack-of-all-trades, and he 
is more than ever so now when to navigation and seamanship 
are added scientific gunnery, torpedoes, signalling, steam 
machinery, electricity, and naval architecture, besides Infantry 

drill ashore. 

As a preparation in early days for this formidable array of 
subjects it can only be said — as, indeed, might be said of 
preparation for any trade or profession — that a boy should, and 

•1 1 i * 1 1 . _ ^ i—. ^t/1 i- 4 /-V Ia r\ K « S~\ T 1 r* 1 A 


punctuality, accurate observation, and tidy handiwork. 

The most commonplace walk will afford opportunities for 
observing the compass, and considering where a straight line 
infinitely prolonged in any given direction would lead to ; a 
piece of whipcord and a knife, habitually kept in the pocket, 
will provide interesting and useful practice in knotting for 
fingers otherwise idle ; and even a very little experience, under 
good guidance, of the use of tools is invaluable. 

I have spoken so far only of the entrance examination 
conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners, but this is 
preceded by a strict medical examination held by th c 
Admiralty authorities, and rejection at the latter, in spite of 
nominations hardly obtained and special education dearly p a ^ 
for, ruthlessly excludes from the former. 

d he special education referred to above — an education which 
vdll piobably be found necessary — is, as all specialities are ’ 
expensive.. It may, therefore, be consolatory to learn that, 
examination successfully passed and the necessary ° 11 ^ 1 
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provided, the expense of education during thp f 
bation on board the Britannia is comixinf , , ° years of re- 
considering that the Britannia is probably tl ° Y Cheap ~ inde ^d 
in England, it is actually cheap, the cost nfi;^ ^ best sch ° o1 
in the ship being only a -y!a r . " g and 

The explanation of this, of course, is that , 

now wear the Queen’s uniform, are virtually younAfA’ 
probation, and though it gives them no pay a ° n 

count, y does charge itself with a large share of the “,'f 
their maintenance and instruction 1 

The living is excellent, the instruction is „f lhe be „ 
and tire amusements and exercise, which to a certain extent' 
naturally go hand m hand, are more varied than they co 
possibly be in a school ashore. 

It is not, however, my purpose here to describe life on board 
the Britannia. I would rather conclude by reminding mv 
readers, on the one hand what sort of men arc turned out bv 
the training there supplied, and on the other hand what an 
officer in the Navy has to expect for himself. 

In the first place, the Britannia turns out gentlemen. This 
is a natural result, due both to the conditions of entry and to 
the traditions of the service which are rigorously implanted on 
board. 

She turns out highly- educated young men— men who, if 
they return to the shore on leaving the Britannia , will have 
received as good an education (though, it is true, not classical) 
as those coming from any school in the kingdom. 

She turns out men loyal to the Crown and Constitution, 
and impregnated with habits of ready and instant obedience — 
that unquestioning, faithful obedience so necessary to those who 
are destined in their turn to command others, and teaches them 
that ready submission in act to constituted authority is quite 
consistent with independence of thought, liberality of mind, and 
manliness of character. 

She turns out practical men — young men who ha\e 
necessarily learned to use their eyes, their observation, and 
their fingers, and who, on going to sea aftei then two \eai 
°f training, immediately have their powers put to t ' e 
A naval officer, however young, Must be piactica , - 1,tUS , 

his business, for not merely his credit but his life depends 
upon his efficiency. 
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t . p Anny officer, a full-grown man, is wishing t u 
While the - ) , nnnortunitv of nrnvm™ 


he might some 


day have an opportunity of proving the stnft 
,Jt c i- ^ be in him, or, it may be, sighing f 0r “** 

which \ e , f “ „ r egiment, in order that he may practise t ? 
in hlS sk r e o]es 0 f "command, a midshipman, perhaps at & 
firSt P / 'leen is already a real and responsible officer. H 
Ss real live men under him, whom he must command a, „ nc 
act and decision ; while at the same tome, without any 
b ,rd fear of injuring hrs d.gn.ty, he is learn, ng many ' 
useful wrinkle from the petty officers and older seamen be st 
able to instruct him- men who are always glad to assist the 
young officer who is willing to learn 

lie must perform his duties aloft, and keep his spell of 
watch on deck and in the engine-room, be able to manage 
the large boat of which he has charge in any wind or 
weather, and is responsible for the good conduct of its crew. 

While, as a rule, gay and light-hearted enough, he is 
subjected to a stern, unbending discipline, under which he 
early learns those habits of subordination alluded to above, 
which he will subsequently expect from others. 

But let no one suppose that he is absolved from lessons or 
“study” because he has become “an officer and a gentleman.” 
On the contrary, not only does he, as a youngster, carry on his 
studies at sea under naval instructors, but the examinations and 
courses and classes which he has to pass through during his 
professional career are sufficient to secure him from being 
taunted as an idler by the most cantankerous fault-finder. 

And by the time he is a commander, or it may be sooner, 
what set vices does he not render to his countrymen ? 

1 eople in England are little aware how much they owe to 
tieii naval officers in distant waters, who, besides keeping the 
peace by theii armed presence, and maintaining the dignity of 
e countiy by the ubiquitous display of the flag, are constantly 
ac mg the part of ambassadors, plenipotentiaries, judges, and 
1 ce-makers, in every corner of the world. 

we ma ' C . i °° , <lt dle matter from the very lowest point of vie"’ 
expend R ° yal Nay y for sparing the country no lid’e 

increasing \ Ut f ° r itS officers < would have to be incurred m 

n creasing the diplomatic staff. 

is certain^ 'T* ^ " aval Cadct look for ward to for himself? 

’ lndeed - tha t all the cadets who enter the Bri**»* 
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cannot attain flag rank ; many will never bo «. • 
a few, owing to the regulations for coirm 1 Pta ‘ ns * and not 
other causes, will not even reach the cotn ^ !’ etirem ent or 
languish, amiably grumbling on the lonp B ?!. list > but wiU 
the end of their naval life. & 0 h eu tenants to 

This slowness of promotion is natm-oii 
chief stumbling-blocks and the most serious „ en ° Ugh onc of the 
to officers. It can only be said that from th^ ° f gricvance 
things, except in case of war, promot^TJ be S ° f 

But who, as a rule, are those to w t»nm 
Not to the man who is for ever grumbling "^ h ? 

service, and exerting his ingenuity to avoid doin- a n J hc 
the. ground that no further advancement is likely to Jva^’hTs 

Parental government in its best form is the order of tho i 
at the Admiralty, where a careful record is kept of the life 
habits, and services of every officer ; and captains are required 
to observe and report upon the midshipmen and youn- officers 
under their charge in a careful and fatherly manner which 
is probably unknown in any other branch of the’ public 

An officer from his youth up is thus under constant observa- 
tion, and it may be relied upon that in most cases it is the 
youngster who is always ready and willing to take some extra 
or special spell of work, to volunteer to go away in a boat at an 
awkward moment, and generally to make his duty his first 
interest, who is early singled out for promotion. 

It may be admitted that the Navy is not a lucrative profes- 
sion, or the one out of which to make a fat living ; indeed, that 
the pay is lamentably small. 

A lieutenant of twelve years’ seniority only receives, as such, 
£ 2 SS> a sub-lieutenant £g I, and a midshipman ^32 a year; so 
it is evident that the emolument given by the country must 
be eked out from other resources. 

But at least the pay, such as it is, is assured, and, as was 
recently pointed out by Admiral Sir Win. Dowell, the officer is 
relieved from those uncertainties and anxieties which cloud the 
life of so many struggling professional men. 

And if the pay is small, it will at least go further t ran it 
would in the sister Service. Extravagance of the kind familiar 
ir* the Army is discouraged ; principles of economj 
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i fi-cf and a man is not made to feel thaf i 
liras' mean because he chooses to put those p rinci ^ 

honoured and respected guest in the best society whe reter 
hC S| h v aPl he n has 6 the satisfaction of reflecting that the 

service he renders to his country is rendered in the firs , m 
most important line of defence-the best equtppcd, the mosl 
efficient and the most real ; and he knows that, in spite of 
all the defects which can so readily be pointed out, our ships 
and our seamen are in a position to uphold the traditions of 


The Name Erin.* 

[True.'] 


An Irish teacher, sounding Erin’s glory, 

Dictated to small Saxons the sweet story 
Of Patrick’s preaching Christ to the old Erse — 
Children of Erin, lifted is the curse. . . 

little child,” the lady bent adown 
Hei smiling face, and vainly tried to frown, — 

4< ^ Saxon pupil carefully had writ 
Children of Aaron.” Do but think of it. 

Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 


* Pron °unced in Ireland, Airun. 


How the Poppies Came. 

A ^ ***•" the German. 


scent the air, and die. It is our egotism that °" y bloom - 
spread opinion, for we like to think that ov P - th ‘ S W ‘ dc ' 

exists for us alone ; and as we onlv u ' y 111 ^ ature 

flower, we refuse ,o beHeve ^ t 

"C are Wr ° n g- for as flower has its characteristic Lit 

as one is proud and haughty, another modest and ge«le so 
each one has its own wishes, aspirations, joys, and sorrow” 

One thmg however, they have in common, a deep affection 
for the ptece of earth on which they have grown ; and so strong 
IS this feeling, that if transplanted they seldom thrive. 

They also have an organ of speech, and could we but under- 
stand their language, we might hear many a poem, and many a 
fairy tale whispered during a summer night, and the lovely 
pictures conjured up in the darkness might easily seem like 
passing dreams. 


He who tells this story lay listening or dreaming one moon- 
lit night on the mossy carpet under forest trees, when 

suddenly he heard a thousand tiny voices ringing all around 
him. 


The reed was whispering a long poem in a melancholy 
strain, and her neighbour listened attentively. Close by, the 
little red flowers of the moss were shaking with laughter, and 
telling each other comic stories. The harebell said nothing, but 
she confirmed every remark by a slow movement of her head 
from side to side. Not so the trembling grasses, they contra- 
dicted everything that was said, shaking their heads continually. 

7 he general conversation seemed to turn on the injustice of 
human beings, and the unkind way in which they treat the 
uowers. 


